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WITCH  TROT  LAND 


Being  a  bit  about  the  Mother  of  Maine,  York 
County,  or  Yorkshire,  or  New  Somersetshire, 
from  which  ALL  Maine  counties  came.  Of 
her  hopes  and  dreams  and  heartbreaks,  and 
of  the  first  incorporated  English  city  in 

America . Credit  is  freely  and  gratefully 

given  to  everything  we  could  lay  our  hands 
on — we  had  to — we  weren't  here  in  the  1600's. 


BY  A  COUPLE  OF  WITCHES 


(ANNE  MOUNTFORT)  (KATHERINE  MARSHALL) 
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[  KITTERY 


“Old  Ketterie”,  with  its  Boiling  Rock,  Bord  Wigwam,  Dirty  Swamp, 
Dumpling  Hill,  Ballyhock,  Fagotty  Bridge,  Godmorrocke,  Kurremuck, 
Mast  Creek,  Nine  Notch  Country,  Pipe  Stave  Hill,  Puden  Hole,  Slut’s 
Coiner,  Stair  Falls  and  Mast  Cove  Way  is  the  oldest  town  in  Maine  and 
here  more  events  of  world  interest  have  happened  than  almost  anywhere 
else. 

Settled  in  1623,  or  even  earlier,  by  scattered  fish,  fur  and  lumber 
men,  it  was  the  first  town  in  the  state  to  receive  a  charter  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1647  and  only  one  to  have  been  visited  by 
Geo.  Washington.  The  name  comes  from  the  Vitterys  who,  with  Cham- 
pernownes  and  Shapleighs  from  New  Dartmouth,  England,  settled  it,  Capt. 
Francis  Champernowne  being  Gorges’  favorite  nephew. 

This  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Sir  Win.  Peppered,  conqueror 
of  Louisburg  in  1745,  even  though  Wm.  Vaughan  of  Damariscotta’s  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  ladders  did  prove  to  be  10  feet  too  short  to  scale  those 
exceptionally  high  double  walls  with  the  80-foot  ditch  between.  Louis¬ 
burg  was  considered  so  strong  that  a  hundred  men,  or  even  a  handful  of 
women,  could  hold  it  against  a  thousand,  but,  impregnable  as  it  was, 
those  undisciplined  Yankees  were  resolutely  determined.  They  built  a 
brush  fire  where  the  wind  would  blow  the  smoke  in  the  Frenchmen’s 

eyes,  rushed  in,  hung  somebody’s 
red  flannels  up  for  a  flag,  bored  out 
the  hastily  spiked  guns  and  turned 
them  against  the  city,  then  har¬ 
nessing  200  of  their  men  together 
like  a  team  of  horses,  they  hauled 
up  their  own  cannon  through  the 
mud  and  slime.  That  victory  be¬ 
gan  the  downfall  of  the  French  in 
America. 

Here,  on  Badger’s  Island,  first 
Maine  soil  after  crossing  Memorial 
Bridge,  the  Ranger  was  built  and 
launched  May  10,  1777,  and  from 
here,  the  next  November  1,  com¬ 
manded  by  John  Paul  Jones,  she 
set  forth,  the  first  government  ship 
to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  (flag 
fashioned  by  local  women  out  of  their  petticoats),  and  first  to  receive  a 
salute  to  them— at  Brest,  France,  from  the  French  fleet,  Feb.  14,  1778. 
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The  Ranger  carried  across  the  Atlantic  the  first  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 

Even  after  Martin  Pring  with  his  Speedwell  and  Discoverer  sailed 
up  in  1603  both  sides  of  the  Piscataqua  river  had  been  famed  for  fishing 
and  shipbuilding,  but  Master  Badger's  yard  tin  ned  out,  also,  the  America, 
presented  to  Louis  XIV  of  France,  and  the  Kearsarge,  launched  in  90 
days  from  the  laying  of  her  keel,  that  battled  and  sank  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Alabama  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  off  Cherbourg,  France. 

As  for  John  Paul  Jones  himself,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  with  America 
had  been  received  at  Paris  he  paid  the  flag  of  France  another  salute  and 
the  Ranger  received  11  salutes  for  the  13  given,  two  more  than  republics 
were  supposed  to  get. 

From  Brest  the  Ranger  went  after  British  ships,  getting  what  loot 
she  could,  with  no  other  commands  from  home  except  just  “to  proceed 
as  he  judged  best  for  distressing  the  enemies  of  the  United  States”.  Jones 
liked  that  free-lance  commission  and  he  captured  British  ships  right  and 
left,  finally  bringing  up  at  Whitehaven,  his  old  home.  It  was  after  dark 
and  the  wind  was  so  strong  it  blew  out  their  lighted  candles,  neverthe¬ 
less,  they  succeeded  in  firing  one  boat,  hoping  it  would  set  fire  to  the  rest, 
but  the  wind  shifted  and  it  didn’t.  They  scaled  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
locked  up  the  guards,  spiked  the  cannon — but  by  now  the  townspeople 
had  heard  the  commotion  and  came  running.  Jones  wouldn’t  risk  hurt¬ 
ing  his  own  people  so,  with  an  unloaded  pistol,  he  stood  them  off  while 
his  own  men  got  back  aboard,  then  ran,  dodging  shots,  to  safety  himself. 

His  men  had  been  clamoring  for  prize  money.  Kirkcudbright,  his 
birthplace,  was  only  a  short  ways  north,  so  he  sent  them  to  take  the  EaH 
of  Selkirk’s  silver  plate.  They  found  the  Earl  away,  seized  the  plate 
from  the  Countess,  but  took  nothing  else,  and  years  later  Jones  went  to 
much  trouble  to  re-collect  the  different  parts  and  send  it  back  just  as 
it  had  been,  even  to  the  tea  leaves  in  the  pot. 

Wars  were  conducted  differently  then,  but  always  John  Paul  Jones 
behaved  honorably  according  to  the  standards  of  his  time.  Most  of  the 
men  who  shipped  with  him  were  local  men,  patriots,  even  as  they  had 
been  back  in  1G75  when  Kittery  sent  180  men  to  the  Yorkshire  militia. 

Our  most  easterly  naval  base,  best  dry  dock  in  the  United  States, 
Kittery,  sometimes  called  Portsmouth,  Navy  Yard,  covering  several  small 
islands,  was  established  in  1806.  In  the  Commandant’s  quarters  Admiral 
Farragut  died  in  1870;  Gen.  Greeley  and  the  other  survivors  of  his  ill- 
fated  Arctic  expedition  came  in  1884 ;  and  in  1898  it  held,  as  prisoners 
of  war,  Admiral  Cervera  and  men  from  the  battle  of  Santiago,  Cuba. 
In  1905  the  Russo-Japanese  Peace  Conference  was  held  and  the  treaty 
signed  in  No.  86,  supply  department  building,  then  just  built  and  not  yet 
used,  a  brass  plate  in  the  floor  marking  the  spot. 
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This  is  the  town  that  contributed  Stephen  Decatur,  famed  at  25  for 
firing,  at  Tripoli,  the  captured  U.  S.  S.  Philadelphia,  preventing  her 
from  being  used  by  the  Tripolitan  pirates  in  their  war  with  us.  On  a 
bright  moonlight  night  he  sailed  past  the  fortifications  into  the  harbor 
in  a  ketch  he  had  seized  while  it  was  loaded  with  virgins  being  sent  by 
the  vassal  bey  of  Tripoli  to  the  Turkish  sultan  in  Constantinople,  and  he 
was  made  the  youngest  captain  in  the  navy’s  history. 

In  the  business  center  of  the 
village  stands  the  Pepperell  man¬ 
sion  built  in  1G82,  home  of  Col. 
Wm.,  Sr.,  birthplace  of  his  son,  Sir 
Wm.,  who  was  received  and 
knighted  in  17<19  by  King  George 
of  England  for  his  Louisburg 
services.  The  house  was  once 
30  feet  longer,  so  large  it  was 
used  as  a  barracks  for  Rev¬ 
olutionary  soldiers.  By  its  side 
rest  the  Pepperell  dead.  The  Pep- 
perells,  being  Tories,  fled  during 


Pepperell  Hume,  1(382,  Once  30  Feet  Longer 
— Kitteiy 


the  Revolution  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 

Just  east  is  the  old  Bray  house,  built  in  1662,  girlhood  home  of 
Margery  Bray,  wife  of  the  Colonel,  mother  of  Sir  William. 

Young  Col.  Wm.  Pepperell  came  from  Tavistock,  Cornwall,  England 
to  the  Isles  of  Shoals  to  fish.  Something  went  wrong  with  one  of  his 
vessels  and  he  had  to 
come  to  the  mainland  to 
get  Shipbuilder  Bray  to 
fix  it  and  there  met  and 
courted  pretty  Margery. 

Papa  Bray  gave  him  a 


house  lot  right  next  door 
and  the  young  Colonel 
transferred  his  business 
to  the  mainland. 

He  and  M  a  r  g  e  r  y 
were  both  badly  smitten 
but  he  didn’t  seem  to 
have  a  proper  sense  of 
responsibility,  so  necessary  in  a  family  man,  and  Margery  had  to  tell  him 
there  wasn’t  enough  jingle  from  his  saddle  bags.  He  promptly  got  busy 
with  his  lobster  pots  and  fishing  nets,  soon  owned  a  brig  and  made  a 
trip  to  Hull,  returning  with  so  much  silver  a-jingling  in  his  saddle  bags 
that  Margery  hastened  to  sew  her  quilts  and  linens  for  the  wedding. 


Bray  House,  Built  1002 — Kittery 
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Her  son,  Sir  William’s  saddle  bags  must  have  jingled  plentifully  for  he 
could  drive  30  miles  from  his  home  in  Kittery  to  his  business  in  Saco 
and  never  get  off  his  own  land,  and  he  built  a  shipyard  where  a  hundred 
sail  could  anchor  at  one  time. 

The  old  Rice  Tavern  stands  where  Thos.  Withers’  ferry  used  to  dock, 
daughter  Mary  later  marrying  Thos.  Rice.  The  ferry  finally  quit  for  the 
new  (now  old) 
wooden  toll  bridge 
up  river,  at  pres¬ 
ent  being  used  by 
the  railroad,  hence 
the  Inn  was  no 
longer  needed. 

That  shrub¬ 
bery-surrounded, 
gray-with-yellow- 
trim  house  on 
Locke’s  Cove  was 

built  by  Robt.  Cutt,  Jr.,  for  a  garrison  house.  His  daugter  Mary  mar¬ 
ried  Capt.  Wm.  Whipple  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  Gen.  Wm.,  their  son,  was 

a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence. 

Nearby  lived 
Elder  Wm.  Screv¬ 
en,  first  Baptist 
minister,  1682, 
who  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Bos¬ 
ton  for  his  be¬ 
liefs.  He  mar¬ 
ried  another  Cutt 
d  a  u  g  h  t  e  r  and 
moved  to  South 
Carolina  to  es¬ 
cape  persecution 
(from  Boston,  not 
his  wife) . 

John,  Rich¬ 
ard,  Robert  and 

Anne  Cutt  started  coming  over  in  1636  and  continued  until  they  all  got 
here.  All  had  money,  engaged  in  business  and  land  buying  until  they  be¬ 
came  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  colony.  John  was  a  member  of  the 


Whipple  House,  Birthplace  of  Gen.  Wm.  Whipple,  June  14, 
1730,  Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence — 
on  Locke’s  or  Whipple’s  Cove— Kittery 
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council  for  the  government  of  the  province  and  in  1669  the  crown  ap¬ 
pointed  him  its  first  president. 
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Thaxter  Home  on  Site  of  Champernowne’s  Home, 
Cutts  Island  Kittery 
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In  the  cemetery  on  Cutts  Island,  marked  only  by  a  cairn  of  field 
stones,  is  the  grave  of  Capt.  Francis  Ohampernowne,  of  royal  descent, 
Kittery  merchant  from  1630  on,  nephew  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and 
who  bought  this  whole  island,  then  Champernowne’s,  for  two  “kowes  or 
heifers”. 

Fort  McClary,  in  1690  called  Fort  William  and  commanded  by  Sir 
Win.  Peppered,  present  one  started  in  1715  by  Massachusetts,  was  garri¬ 
soned  during  the  Revolution  and  again  in  1812  but  looked  so  fierce  the 


Fort  McClary,  1690-1715— Kittery 


British  never  even  tried  it.  The  Pepperells,  pro-British  and  in  disfavor 
for  Kittery  was  so  loyal  it  sent  over  600  men,  the  fort  was  re-named  for 
Andrew  McClary  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  rebuilt  and  garrisoned  in  the 
60’s,  although  never  completed,  and  here  Hannibal  Hamlin  enlisted. 
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Across  Spruce  Creek  on  a  wooden  pile  bridge  that  was  built  in  1887 
to  Kittery  Point  and  that  stately  house  in  the  field  to  the  left  is  Sparhawk 
Hall  built  in  17J2,  home  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  son-in-law  of  Sir 
William  Pepperell 
who  gave  it  to 
his  daughter  Eliz¬ 
abeth  on  her  wed¬ 
ding  day,  when 
she  scratched  her 
name  on  a  win¬ 
dow  ])  a  ne  up¬ 
stairs.  To  the 
right  is  the  Lady 
Peppered  home, 
built  in  1760  by 
his  widow,  Lady 
Mary  Hirst  Pep¬ 
pered,  after  Sir 

William’s  death,  so  she  might  be  near  her  daughter,  and  it  was  here  that 
Washington  visited  her. 

Robt.  Follett  married  Merey  Mitchell  in  17G5  and  built  a  home  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Champernownc  hotel. 


Sparhawk  House,  1742  Kittery 


Lady  Pepperell  House,  1760 — Kittery 


There’s  a  house  at  Intervene  that  was  old  in  1785  and  no  one  knows 
by  whom  or  when  it  was  built. 

From  Portsmouth  it  is  but  an  hour’s  sail  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  dis¬ 
covered  and  named  Smith’s  Isles  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1611,  who  placed 
a  cairn  of  stones  on  Appledore  and  wrote  of  Cedar  island  that  he  saw 
there  three  or  four  short,  scrubby  old  cedars. 
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One,  Leighton,  peeved  at  something  in  Portsmouth,  moved  to  White 
island  to  keep  the  lighthouse,  vowing  never  to  return  to  the  mainland. 
He  was  transferred  to  Appledore  and  later  took  a  few  summer  boarders, 

found  it  profita¬ 
ble,  built  a  hotel, 
for  all  these  is¬ 
lands  are  nice  in 
summer.  His  lit¬ 
tle  daughter  Celia 
who  helped  him 
with  his  lights 
and  boarders  lat¬ 
er  became  Mrs. 
Th  ax  ter,  well 
known  for  her 
knowledge  a  n  d 
writings  of  the 

Robt.  Follett  House,  17G5,  Where  Once  the  Chumpernowae  Hotel  islands  and  their 

Stood — Kittery 

legends. 


On  these  islands  Capt.  Kidd  was  wont  to  conceal  his  treasure,  and 
there’s  Betty  Moody’s  hole  where  she  strangled  her  children  so  their  cry¬ 
ing  wouldn’t  betray  her  whereabout  to  the  Indians.  Old  Babb,  ancient 
constable  of  the  isles,  haunts  one  of  Appledore’s 
beaches  and  snatches  out  a  villainous  knife 
whenever  he  meets  a  stranger. 

Here  came  Capt.  Teach  (Blackboard)  and 
Scott  and  lady,  buried  their  treasure,  went  to  get 
more,  Scott  showing  the  lady  the  place  and  mak¬ 
ing  her  promise  to  guard  it  until  his  return. 

Soon  they  met  enemies  who  blew  up  their  ship 
and  themselves,  but,  to  this  day,  a  golden-haired, 
long-coated  figure  stands  guard  at  White  island, 
high  up  on  a  rock,  hand-shaded  eyes  peering  far 
out  over  the  waters  as  she  mutters:  “He  will 
come  back". 

In  1611  Rev.  Benj.  Hall,  excommuni¬ 
cated  minister,  preached  on  the  islands 
to  as  many  as  30  or  40  families,  but, 
strongly  Royalist,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  the 
islanders  went  to  Brit- 1 


ain  or  Canada  and 


Star  Island  Light,  Isles  of  Shoals— Kittery 
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moral  decline  followed  until  they  became  known  as  the  “godless  isles”. 
Ministers  were  sent  and  Rev.  John  Brock  instituted  an  extra  Lord's  Day 
each  month,  but  after  a  poor  fishing  season  a  group  asked  to  be  excused 
when  the  fishing  looked  good.  Fearing  they  might  not  obey  if  lie  forbade, 
he  told  them,  and  it  later  proved  true,  the  ”0  who  went  caught  but  four 
fi  h,  while  the  five  who  tarried  went  out  later  and  caught  500.  That  the 
islanders  needed  that  extra  Lord's  Day  can't  be  doubted,  for,  in  a  drunken 
orgy,  they  burned  their  meeting  house  and  a  stone  one  was  then  built  on 
Cosport  or  Star  island  where  the  steamer  lands,  now  owned  by  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  and  the  Congregationalists  who  hold  summer  conferences  there 
and  where  also  is  the  Oceanic  hotel  and  the  Capt.  John  Smith  monument. 

There  are  nine  islands,  five  belonging  to  Maine,  four  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Maine’s  five:  Appledore,  Smutty  Nose,  Malaga,  Cedar  and  Duck. 
A  submarine  connects  them  with  the  mainland  and  Appledore,  once  Hog 
island,  has  a  coast  guard  station.  On  Smutty ‘Nose  are  the  graves  of  11 
Spanish  sailors  wrecked  there  in 
the  long  ago.  For  300  years 
shipwrecks  have  been  common 
here,  hence  often  headquarters 
for  pirates.  So  perverted  did 
these  islands  at  one  time  become 
it  was  deemed  no  fit  place  for 
the  gentler  sex  and  a  law  was 
made  that  no  woman  be  per¬ 
mitted  on  them.  In  1647  the 
Rev.  John  Reynolds  brought  his 

wife,  household  goods  and  stock,  ft 

prepared  to  make  it  his  home.  ^ 

Soon  came  “the  humble  petition  :'w . 

of  Richard  Cutts  and  John  Cut-  "  ' 

tings”  objecting  to  the  lady’s 
presence  and  also  averring  that 
the  only  spring  of  water,  that 
on  Hog  island,  was  being  pol¬ 
luted  (by  the  stock,  not  the  lady).  So  the  court  ordered  Reynolds  to  re¬ 
move  his  swine  and  goats  from  the  island  within  20  days,  but  as  to  “the 
removal  of  his  wife  it  is  thought  fit  by  the  court  that  she  may  enjoy  the 
company  of  her  husband”. 

Although  Kittery  wai s  the  first  town  to  be  incorporated  in  Maine  the 
first  road  was  not  laid  out  until  1649.  In  1670  began  the  wrar  against 
witchcraft,  York,  adjoining,  having  already  made  laws  against  it.  Famed 
for  her  witch  bridle  yoke  was  an  old  crone  living  on  Brimstone  Hill  in 
Kittery  who  would  catch  her  victims  and  drive  them,  terror-filled,  through 
the  wilderness. 
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—  Kittery 
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People  were  made  to  be  good  in  those  days — there  was  a  whipping 
post  down  by  Spruce  Creek. 

Kittery’s  oldest  church,  the  First  Parish  Congregational,  society  or¬ 
ganized  1714,  present  church  built  1730,  third  on  same  site,  boasts  a  silver 
service  given  by  Lady  Pep¬ 
pered.  Rev.  John  New  march, 
first  settled  minister,  came  in 
1694,  his  pastorate  continu¬ 
ing  for  60  years,  and  after 
him  Rev.  Benj.  Stevens  for 
40,  just  two  ministers  for  100 
years!  In  the  old  parsonage 
adjoining,  built  1730,  now  the 
Benjamin  Stevens  Commun¬ 
ity  House,  Washington  was 
entertained  when  he  came  to 
visit  his  private  secretary, 

Tobias  Lear. 

St.  Rapheal’s  Catholic 
Church  was  metamorphased 

from  the  foundations  of  an  First  Parish  Church,  1730 — Kittery 

unfinished  stable. 


Bra’boat  or  Brave  Boat  Harbor,  dividing  line  between  Kittery  and 
York  was  once  the  home  of  old  Pirate  Trickey,  for  earthly  misdeeds  con¬ 
demned  forever  to  bind  a  rope  of  sand,  and  when  the  wind  roars  he  may 
still  be  seen,  a  ragged,  shaggy  creature,  busily  binding  his  rope  of  sand. 
His  grave  is  stationary  but 
his  Bible  in  Old  York  Caol 
Museum  will  never  stay  open. 

One  day  Skipper  Perkins 
was  hoisting  sail  and  Esther 
Booker  asked  him  for  a  fish. 

He  told  her  it  would  cost  her 
six  pence.  All  day  his  boat 
rocked  and  tossed.  At  night 
he  had  no  fish.  A  storm  came 
up.  He  barricaded  his  door 
but  Esther  came  anyway.  He  got  in  bed  and  pulled  the  covers  up  over 
his  head,  but  she  yanked  him  out,  put  the  witch  bridle  over  his  head  and 
rode  him  all  over  York,  a  whole  train  of  witches  clinging  to  her  back. 
Afterwards  he  was  bruised  and  lame  and  sick  and  sore  for  weeks. 

Esther  Booker  and  Betty  Potter,  barely  existing  by  raising  hens  and 
vegetables  and  picking  berries,  had  a  house  on  the  dividing  line  between 
Kittery  and  York,  “their  J’eet  in  Kittery,  their  heads  in  York”,  and,  by 


Congregational  Parsonage,  1730  Kittery 
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successfully  keeping  litigation  alive,  evaded  paying  taxes  in  either,  but, 
lo,  in  1837  Pres.  Jackson  declared  a  rebate  on  excess  revenues — their 
names  weren’t  even  on  the  tax  rolls,  their  property  was  non-existent,  and 
they  didn’t  get  a  penny!  Betty,  too,  was  supposed  to  deal  with  “sperrits”, 
died  at  the  home  of  a  kindly  but  badly  scared  neighbor  who  had  her  buried 
in  a  grave  10  feet  deep. 


ELIOT 


Eliot  was  of  the  original  Kittery  or  Chitere,  and  the  Kittery  of  other 
years,  embracing  Kittery,  Eliot  and  the  three  Berwicks,  was  called  Pis- 
cataqua.  Eliot  remained  a  part  of  the  original  until  1810. 

Always  there  had  been  a  Leighton’s  Point  settlement,  Royalist  and 
Episcopalian,  against  Cromwell  and  opposed  to  Massachusetts — until 
finally  set  off  as  Eliot. 

Here  Miss  Farmer’s  Greenacre  experiment  was  tried  out,  due  to 
her  possessing  a  big,  elm-shaded  field,  for  thinkers  (who  are  rare),  writers 
(less  so),  and  the  broad-minded  generally.  Miss  Farmer  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  inventor  who  first  made  the  electric  light  bulb  to  glow,  and  then 
applied  it  to  trolleys.  With  a  culture  and  charm  far  above  the  average, 
its  historic  spots  beautifully  marked,  and  boasting  Lanier  camps,  pottery, 
wrought  iron  and  other  home  industries,  Greenacre  influence  is  still  evi¬ 
dent  in  Eliot’s  fine  lectures  and  musicales. 

The  first  normal  school  in  Maine,  Eliot  Academy,  was  built  in  1839, 

and  Maine’s  first  Quaker  meeting  house, 
^ built  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  was  taken  down 
‘  ‘  ^  and  re-erected  here,  piece  by  piece,  in 

,  1766. 

'  At  Wm.  Everett’s  Tavern  all  Pis- 

cataqua  citizens  signed  their  submission 
>  < ’  to  Massachusetts. 

Frost  Garrison  House  was  built  in 
1733  by  relatives  of  Major  Chas.  Frost 
who  was  ambushed  and  killed  by  Indians  July  4,  1697  at  Ambush  Rock 
on  the  old  road  between  Portsmouth  and  South  Berwick. 

Maine’s  first  law  office  was  opened  here  in  1725. 


j  <  .rj  n  4,3  <  W  V-rD, *  1  */  </i  t  > 
First  Law  Office  in  Maine,  1725 — Eliot 
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A  band  of  Gorges'  settlers  nosed  into  a  friendly  harbor  and  saw,  in¬ 
land,  a  mountain  the  Indians  called  “this  side  of  the  river",  or  Agamen- 
ticus,  and  that  was  the  name  they  gave  their  new  little  town  and  the 
river  as  well. 

Mount  Agamenticus  is  the  highest  point  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Mount  Desert  and  was  the  birthplace,  abode  and  burial  place  of  the 
Christian  Sachem  Saint  Aspinquid,  patron  saint  of  York. 

Born  about  1588,  this  Algonquin  Indian  lad  fought,  hunted 
and  fished  much  like  the  others  but  he  seemed  to  have  super¬ 
natural  powers,  could  restore  from  the  ashes  of  a  burned 
leaf  the  leaf  itself,  or  raise  a  live  serpent  from  a  dead  skin, 
even  change  himself  into  a  flame  of  fire,  until,  at  48,  he  was 
influenced  by  Preacher  John  Eliot.  After  that  he  traveled 
among  66  different  Indian  tribes,  as  far  as  the  Great  Lakes, 
preaching  and  performed  miracles  until  at  100  he  returned 
to  his  mountain,  gathered  his  tribe  about  him  for  a  feast, 
bade  them :  “Light  not  the  fires  of  vengeance  in  your  hearts, 
for  sure  the  flames  will  turn  against  yourselves — be  pru¬ 
dent,  wise  and  always  slow  to  strike" — and  then  he  left 
them. 

Fourteen  different  tribes  sent  their  sachems  to  his 
funeral  and  more  than  600  wild  animals  were  burnt  on  his 
pyre  when  he  was  buried  on  the  mountain's  summit.  An 
apostle  of  peace  and  honorable  living,  his  epitaph:  “present, 
useful;  absent,  wanted;  lived,  desired;  dead,  lamented";  is  now  gone  and 
only  a  cairn  of  mountain  rocks  marks  his  last  resting  place. 

After  a  time  the  colonists  became  a  bit  homesick  and  changed  the 
name  from  Agamenticus  to  Bristol,  their  English  home.  Later  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  named  its  Gorgeana,  gave  it  a  city  charter  and  it  became 
the  first  incorporated  English  city  in  America  in  1612  (and  the  original 
royal  charter  is  still  in  existence),  capital  of  the  Royalist  province  of 
Maine,  nephew  Thos.  Gorges  its  first  mayor  with  his  “serjeants  of  ye 
white  rod",  with  great  ambitions  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  center  with  bishop 
and  other  church  dignitaries,  but,  alas,  in  1652  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
that  could  brook  no  traditions  of  the  Church  of  England  and  was  un¬ 
sympathetic  towards  aristocratic  Gorgeana  anyway,  took  away  its  city 
charter  and  reorganized  it  as  the  town  of  York. 

The  only  manor  house  in  Maine  was  built  for  Sir  Ferdinando  in  1634 
at  Point  Christian  when  Thos.  Bradbury  came  over  as  steward.  This 
was  to  have  been  headquarters,  capital  for  the  whole  of  New  England. 
Now  all  that  remains  is  the  cellar  on  the  northeasterly  bank  of  th?  York 


St.  Aspinquid, 
Patron  Saint 
of  York 
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liver  a  few  rods  above  Rice’s  Ridge  on  Route  1  and  an  old  pewter  teapot 
inscribed  “1644,  Fer.  Gor.”,  in  the  Gaol  Museum. 

In  1568  near  London  a  little  boy  Ferdinando  was  born  to  the  Gorges, 
Normans,  who,  like  other  little  boys  of  his  class,  was  educated  for  a 
military  career  and  statesmanship.  Europe  was  in  a  depression,  and  all 
the  common  man  could  do  was  get  in  the  army  or  navy,  fight  and  kill  and 


Maine’s  Only  Manor  House  from  an  old  print- — York 


be  killed.  His  oivn  future  was  safe  enough,  yet  he  brooded,  thought 
colonization  would  help.  In  1611  Capt.  Harlow  brought  home  five  Indians, 
took  Epenow  to  Gorges  and  Capt.  Dernier  brought  Tisquantum  (probably 
both  stolen  at  the  same  time),  rekindling  his  interest.  Gosnold  was  at 
York  in  1602,  Pring  in  1603,  and  Capt.  John  Smith  brought  maps  in  1614. 
one  with  Agamenticus  marked  Snadoun  Hill  and  the  Indian  village  at  its 
base,  Pioston. 

The  king  gave  Sir  Ferdinando  a  big  grant  of  land  which  he  adver¬ 
tised  after  the  manner  of  his  time,  and  many  responded.  In  1631  his 
grandson  was  granted  12,000  acres  with  100  additional  for  each  colonist 
transported  within  seven  years.  In  1635  the  Council  for  New  England 
surrendered  its  charter  and  King  Charles  appointed  Gorges  Lord  Palatine 
of  the  Province  of  Maine,  governor  of  ALL  New  England,  with  more 
political  and  ecclesiastical  powers  and  privileges  than  had  ever  been  grant¬ 
ed  before,  but  the  Pilgrims  didn’t  like  him,  the  Puritans  hated  him,  and 
home  affairs  (Cromwell  being  in  the  ascendant)  kept  him  from  ever 
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taking  office,  nephew  Wm.  Gorges  acting  as  governor  of  Maine  from  1636 
until  nephew  Thomas  took  over  in  1610. 

Sir  Ferdinando  died  in  1647,  his  last  thoughts  of  the  New  World  he 
had  never  seen  but  into  which  in  30  years  he  had  sunk  a  fortune  and  all 
his  dreams.  Massachusetts  gobbled  up  New  Hampshire,  then,  carefully 
examining  her  char¬ 
ter,  found  her  line  ex¬ 
tended  farther  east. 

Bitterly  protested  here, 
yet,  put  to  a  vote,  in 
1653  she  took  as  far 
as  Saco,  in  1658  to 
Spurwink.  Vines  of 
Saco,  disgusted,  sold 
out  and  went  to  Bar- 
daboes. 

II  ere  America’s 
first  saw  and  grist  mill 
were  built  by  Sir  Fer- 
dinando’s  orders  in  1623,  and  members  of  his  family,  with  others,  rest  in 
the  old  burying  ground  at  the  site  of  the  first  York  church  of  1636. 

York  Gaol  or  King’s  Prison  was  built  in  1653,  oldest  public  building 
of  the  English  colonies  still  standing,  and  that  same  year,  with  proper 
Puritanical  spirit,  Massachusetts  prescribed:  “Each  county  shall  have  a 


Gorges’  Old  Grist  Mill,  1623— York 


house  of  correction”,  (also  ordering  stocks,  cage  and  ducking  stool  in¬ 
stalled  in  each  town  or  it  would  be  fined,  but  Maine  never  used  hers  much) 
and  the  prisoner  “shall  first  be  whipped  not  exceeding  10  stripes”.  Maine 
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had  to  raise  the  money  to  build  it  but  after  the  massacre  of  1692  when 
the  work  of  70  years  was  burned  up,  York  was  so  poor  it  had  to  petition 
Massachusetts  to  be  lenient  as  to  sheriff’s  fees.  Until  1760  this  was  the 
prison  for  the  whole  state,  local  one  until  1860,  now  a  museum.  Its  first 
keeper,  Henry  Norton  was  also  the  first  sheriff  for  the  district. 

Two-storied,  it  was  also  used  for  court,  for  between  two  down-stairs 
rooms  was  a  door  that  could  be  hooked  up  to  the  ceiling,  besides  parlor, 
dining  room,  kitchen  and  two  stone  dungeons  for  the  most  dangerous, 
each  with  a  grated  window  for  the  passing  in  of  food,  but  every  room 
had  a  fireplace.  Upstairs  a  bedroom  and  three  cells  with  outside  win¬ 
dows,  several  prisoners  sharing  a  cell. 

On  a  nearby  knoll  wrere  the  stocks.  Some  few  prisoners  were  per¬ 
mitted  the  “freedom  of  the  yard”,  so  many  feet  in  each  direction,  first 
having  made  bond,  forfeited  if  they  escaped.  One  way  was  to  the  door 
of  the  First  Parish  Church. 

Together  by  the  vil-  I  \  1  \  /  \ 

lage  green  are  York’s 
church,  courthouse  and 
museum  and  from  this 
green  April  21,  1775 

marched  forth  the  first 
Maine  Minute  Men  to  go 
in  answer  to  the  call 
from  Lexington.  Little 
more  than  a  year  later, 
in  June  of  1776,  ALL  the 
men  of  York  gathered  in 
the  Old  York  town  hall 
and  drafted  the  first 
Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  written  in  America, 
sending  it  by  special 
messenger  to  “ye  select¬ 
men  of  ye  towne  of  Bos¬ 
ton”,  outlining  that, 
should  it  decide  to  throw 
off  its  allegiance  to  King 
George  they  would  aid 
them  with  their  fortunes 
and  their  lives.  York, 
too,  had  had  a  load  of 


First  Parish  Church — York 


tea  sent,  placed  it  in  Capt.  Grove’s  store,  but  that  same  evening  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  Indians  (?)  came  and  took  it.  No  one  seemed  to  know  where  it 
went  but  no  tax  was  ever  paid  on  it.  When  Lexington’s  news  wTas  re- 
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ceived  it  was  9  o’clock  the  night  of  April  20th,  but  before  the  next  sun¬ 
down  63  men,  equipped  and  provisioned,  under  Capt.  Johnson  Moulton 
had  marched  forth. 


Here  was  Maine’s  first  Protestant  religious  society  organized  in  1636, 
still  governed  as  originally,  the  present  church  built  in  1747.  To 
Gorgeana's  General  Court  in  1649  came  Rev.  John  Wheelock’s  son-in-law, 
Edw.  Rishworth,  and  it  was  then  decreed :  “All  who  are  out  of  a  church 
way  and  be  orthodox  in  judgment  and  not  scandalous  in  life,  shall  have 
full  liberty  to  gather  themselves  into  a  church  estate”.  The  church  wasn’t 
particularly  effective,  though,  until  Rishworth’s  son-in-law,  Rev.  Shubal 
Dutnmer  came  in  1662.  Five  years  later  a  church  was  built  and  in  1673 
he  was  ordained  pastor. 


King  Philip’s  War  started  in  June  1676,  caused  by  seeing  their  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  taken  over  by  the  Whites.  He  died  that  same  year  and  his 
tribe  scattered,  leavening  all  the  other  Indians  with  hatred.  Rev.  Hum¬ 
mer,  at  his  home  at  Roaring  Rock,  was  a  victim  of  the  York  massacre  of 
1692,  when  even  the  mills  were  destroyed  and  the  few  people  left  had  to 
beg  Portsmouth  for  a  corn  mill,  and  so  hard  up  were  they  when  Father 
Samuel  Moody  came  in  1698  (ordained  1700),  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  granted  12  pounds  salary,  York  voting,  “there  is  a  whous  to  bie 
built  forthwith  for  yous  of  ye  ministry — ye  demenssions  as  foloeth,  28 
font  in  length  and  20  fout  wied  with  a  Lentoe  att  one  end — to  be  Two 
story  high  with  three  here  plesses”.  But  so  zealous  was  he  this  soon  be¬ 
came  Maine’s  largest  church,  over  300,  and  gave  100  acres  to  start  a 
Second  Church,  in  Scotland,  1732,  son  Joseph  Moody  pastor. 


Gorgeana’s  charter  had  given  owners  of  real  estate  or  “freeholders” 
right  to  vote,  but  Massachusetts  law  required  church  membership  to  be 
a  “freeman”  and  qualify.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed  all  but 
Papists.  Higher  courts  were  held  in  the  church. 

A  larger  parsonage  “whous”  was  built  in  1715,  later,  garrisoned 
with  “square  oaken  timbers  and  two  Baskins  or  Flankers”,  twice 
burned  and  replaced.  Slavery  was  not  abolished  until  1783  and  one  was 
bought  to  cultivate  Father  Moody’s  land,  but  a  year  later  Andrew 
was  sold. 

For  almost  50  years  Father  Moody  drove,  berated,  threatened  with 
fiery  sermons  but,  generous,  he  once  gave  away  Mrs.  Moody’s  only  pair 
of  shoes.  Besides  his  salary  his  Hock  mended  his  fence,  cut  his  hay  and 
supplied  firewood.  In  1745  70-year-old  Father  Moody  sailed  as  chaplain 
of  the  Louisburg  expedition,  taking  his  axe  to  hew  down  the  altars  of 
anti-Christ  and  destroy  his  idols.  Two  years  later  he  died,  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Isaac  Lyman  for  over  60  years,  among  whose  descendants  were  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Pres.  Eliot  of  Harvard.  This  was  a  broad-minded  church, 
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taking  “half-way”  people,  those  of  good  character  and  sound  views  who 
didn’t  commune  or  vote — just  paid.  In  1880  a  Sabbath  School  was  added. 

A  new  church  building  was  needed  in  1667  but  the  old  pews  were 
used,  and  48  years  later  another  new  church,  by  contribution,  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  (those  who  didn’t  contribute  were  later  assessed).  After  1781 
the  church  and  not  the  town  administered  its  affairs  and  the  new  meeting 
house  of  1747  was  financed  by  purchasing  pews,  twice,  since  remodeled 
and  repaired.  Grudgingly  the  singers  were  assigned  two  pews  on  the 
men's  side  in  1679,  later  the  gallery. 

The  1728  law  allowed  Episcopalians,  Baptists  and  Quakers  to  pay 
their  assessments  to  their  own  ministers,  the  1780  Bill  of  Rights  extended 
this  to  all  denominations,  and  after  Maine  became  a  state  church  member¬ 
ship  was  no  longer  compulsory. 

Father  Moody’s  son,  Joseph,  “Handkerchief”  Moody  had  accidentally 
killed  a  man  and  it  preyed  on  him,  but  he  was  doing  very  well  in  law  until, 
at  his  father’s  insistence,  he  became  a  minister.  This  brought  on  melan¬ 
cholia  causing  him  to  shun  everyone,  to  cover  his  face  with  a  handkerchief. 
A  singer  once,  after  years  of  silence,  he  was  heard  in  his  room  singing: 
“0,  for  an  overcoming  faith  to  cheer  my  dying  hours”.  Next  morning 
he  was  found  dead  in  bed.  His  grand  nephew,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  told 
the  tale  to  his  good  friend  and  neighbor  Hawthorne  who  used  it  in  “The 
Minister’s  Black  Veil”. 

Boys  sat  on  the  stairs  in  church,  the  deacons  almost  under  the  pulpit, 
facing  the  congregation,  those  “thick  of  hearing”,  far  forward.  The  pews 
were  square  (later  removed  and  their  mahogany  railings  used  for  kindling 
wood),  with  doors,  accommodating  part  facing  the  minister,  some  back  to 
and  the  rest  side  to.  Very  soon  after  permitting  singing  on  the  lower  door 
in  1679  most  churches  could  sing  as  many  as  six  tunes,  some  over  ten. 
Organs  came  in  in  1819  and  heated  churches  the  next  year.  Guards  were 
on  duty  to  warn  of  Indians,  each  man  parking  his  musket  at  the  door,  and 
illumination  was  just  one  candle.  If  they  had  music  the  precentor  led  by 
first  reading  the  verse  then  getting  the  key  from  the  pitch  pipe,  but,  if  you 
didn’t  spend  Sunday  in  church  you  were  quite  likely  to  spend  Monday  in 
the  stocks. 

The  tithing  man  separated  the  men  from  the  women,  then,  with  his 
long-handled  tithing  rod  tickled  the  drowsy.  He  had  to  make  sure  no 
strangers  were  about  and  that  none  disturbed  the  all-day  services.  Pen¬ 
alty  for  bringing  a  dog  into  church  five  shillings  and  if  a  foot  stove  were 
left  it  was  forfeited  to  the  town  poor. 

Because  the  people  on  the  south  side  of  York  river  wanted  to  attend 
services  in  the  First  Parish  Meeting  House  on  the  north  side  in  1742  and 
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there  was  only  a  ferry,  Major  Samuel  Sewall,  although  he  owned  the 
ferry,  built  the  first  wooden  pile  drawbridge  in  America  in  1761. 

In  1743  the  town  granted  “unto  such  person  or  persons  as  will  ac¬ 
cept  of  and  undertake  it,  liberty  to  build  a  bridge  at  their  own  cost  over 


America’s  First  Wooden  Pile  Drawbridge,  1761 — Yoik 


York  river” — “provided  there  be  sufficient  way  left  for  sloops  to  pass 
and  repass,  and  the  inhabitants  to  have  free  liberty  to  pass  over  the  same 
without  anything  to  pay”. 

Samuel  Sewall  was  an  ingenious  man.  Depth  soundings  were  made, 
piles  cut,  joined,  braced,  floated  to  place  and  driven  home  by  a  trip 
hammer.  With  no  machinery,  overcoming  each  obstacle  as  it  appeared, 
the  bridge  was  finished  and  opened  to  those  southsiders,  and  others,  in 
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“Drought  of  a  Bridge,  Built  over  York  River,  in  the  County  of  York  and  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  1761,  by  Major  Samuel  Sewall.’’ 

Copy  of  Working  Plan — York 


1761,  creating  a  sensation  in  the  engineering  world,  and  the  major  soon 
had  commissions  from  elsewhere — even  England  heard,  sent  her  best  en¬ 
gineers  and  Sewall’s  plans  were  used  there. 

A  deed  of  1761  shows  that  Samuel  Sewall,  Esq.,  and  John  Stone, 
Marriner,  donated  the  land  for  the  approaches  to  the  “great  bridge”,  and 
what,  if  anything,  the  bachelor  major  was  paid  for  the  job  nobody  knows, 
but  for  a  similar  one  he  was  paid  in  silver  which  he  had  melted  down 
and  made  into  tea  spoons,  that  are  still  treasured. 

In  his  old  home  on  the  side  of  the  hill  at  the  southeast  end  of  the 
bridge  are  pieces  of  San  Domingo  mahogany  furniture,  made  in  his  shop 
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at  the  south  end  of  the  ridge,  that  now  houses  the  traps  and  tackle  of  a 
lobster  man,  the  door  once  Father  Moody’s  Meeting  House  door,  with  a 
penciled  weather  record  by  Hiram  Perkins  who  for  50  years  built  the  fires, 
rang  the  bell  and  dug  the  graves  of  the  parish. 

In  a  forgotten  southside  cemetery  a  slab,  rescued  from  recumbent 
brokenness,  says  of  Samuel  Sewall:  “An  architect  of  the  first  class,  from 
whose  fabrications  great  benefits  have  resulted  to  society.  He  was  benev¬ 
olent,  hospitable  and  generous  without  ostentation,  and  pious  without  en¬ 
thusiasm”. 


Over  Sam  SewalPs  bridge  marched  Maine’s  first  Minute  Men  towards 
Lexington,  over  it  drove  Sir  Wm.  Pepperell  of  Louisburg  fame,  Daniel 
Webster  of  nearby  Strawberry  Bank,  Pres.  Munroe — and  everybody  else 
who  wanted  to  cross  the  river. 

Needing  repairs  in  1794,  Massachusetts  appropriated  $1000,  again 
repaired  in  1819  and  1873.  In  July  1933  it  was  condemned — and  there 
followed  times  more  exciting  than  in  1742,  for  some  wanted  wood  and 
others  cement,  and  the  Battle  of  Sewall’s  Bridge  was  fought  in  October 
of  1933,  the  wooden  bridge  winning  by  one  vote.  The  following  Septem¬ 
ber  it  was  re-opened.  The  Gaol  Museum  houses  the  original  bridge  design 
and  some  of  the  primitive  tools  used  in  its  making. 

Henry  Sewall  came  from  Coventry  in  1700  to  start  the  family.  Hon. 
David  was  judge  of  Maine’s  IJ.  S.  District  Court  and,  indeed,  held  almost 


Coventry  Hall,  Judge  David  Sewall,  1800  —York 


every  other  position  of  trust  and  honor.  Coventry  Hall,  built  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  times,  is  white  shuttered  as  it  was  when  Pres.  John  Adams  so 
often  visited  it,  the  garden  still  enclosed  by  a  prim  white  picket  fence. 
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Godfrey  built  the  first  English  house  in  York  on  Meeting  House 
Creek,  where  the  earliest  settlement  was,  at  Point  Bolleyne,  near  a  spring 
on  the  southeast  bank,  in  1630. 

Woodbridge  Tavern  was  owned  during  the  Revolution  by  Paul  Dudley 
Woodbridge,  an  ardent  loyalist  who  stated  on  his  swinging  door  that  hos¬ 
pitality  was  extended  only  to  patriots. 


Paul  Dudley  Woodbridge  Tavern,  1776,  "Hospitality  Only  to  Patriots" 

—York 


The  Wilcox  Tavern  was  built  by  Edw.  Emerson  on  land  leased  irom 
the  parish  and  the  rear  door  opens  directly  among  the  graves  of  the 


Wilcox  Tavern  York 


cemetery.  Here  (in  the  tavern,  not  the  cemetery)  have  been  entertained 
John  Adams,  Jas.  Munroc  and  Lafayette. 
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In  the  long  ago  all  doors  were  padlocked  at  night  for  fear  of  Indian 
raids  and  the  keeper  of  the  keys  lived  in  the  little  low  house  in  Padlock 
Lane. 

The  Saywards  built  the  dam  across  the  mouth  of  the  creek  for  their 
tide  mills  and  the  house  that  Jonathan  built  was  where  Maine’s  first  fic¬ 
tion  writer,  daughter  Sally  was  born.  Jonathan  also  built  and  gave  her 
the  Barrell  mansion 
on  the  day  of  her 
marriage  to  Na¬ 
thaniel,  where  still 
hangs  the  sword  and 
ticket  to  coronation 
George  Ill  gave  Na¬ 
thaniel.  After  his 
death  Sally  married  r 
Mr.  Wood  and  it  \ 
was  here  she  wrote  1  Jo  f- 


"The  Sixteen  Silver 
Porringers”,  adven- 


Hannah 


tures  of 

Sayward,  one  of  84  Sayward  Home-York 

captives  taken  to  Quebec,  to  a  French  woman  who  had  her  educated  in  a 
convent,  later  becoming  Lady  Abbess.  She  was  a  beneficiary  of  the 
French  lady’s  will  and  when  Manuel  Beal  of  York  visited  there  she  sent 
back  16  silver  porringers  to  her  16  nephews  and  nieces  whom  she  had 

never  seen.  Nephew 
Jonathan  bought  up 
l  the  other  15,  had  them 

melted  into  six  larger 
ones,  one  still  remain- 


V 


mg. 

When  Thos.  Brad¬ 
bury  appeared  in  York 
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in  1634  as  Sir  Ferdi- 
nan^°  Gorges’  steward 
and  found  his  services 
? would  not  be  required 
he  moved  to  Salisbury, 
Barren  Home— York  MaSS.,  but  his  son, 

loyal  “Elder”  John  staid  in  York,  once  openly  rebuked  his  minister  in 
church  for  expressing  pro-British  sentiments,  built  his  home  on  York 
river. 

Arthur  Bragdon  was  on  the  first  board  of  aldermen  of  that  first  city 
of  Gorgeana  in  1642.  A  descendant,  David  was  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
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gress,  1774-5,  a  later  one,  Elihu  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  that 
made  Maine  a  state.  Like  so  many  others,  some  of  the  Bragdons  were 
ship  masters,  one  having  the  Ramdalodi,  named  for  a  Siamese  princess. 
Longfellow’s  great  grandmother,  Tabitha  Bragdon  was  born  in  the  upper 
parish. 

Black  Dinah  Prince  of  those  days  had  a  “weather  pan”  that  pre¬ 
dicted  storms  and  Hip  Cane  and  Polly  Austin,  weird  and  old,  shuffled 
through  the  streets  with  packs  on  their  backs,  shunned  by  all  because  of 
their  dealings  with  “sperrits”.  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  old  burying 
ground  is  a  grave  the  entire  length  of  which  is  covered  by  a  massive  flat 
stone  for  Mary  Nasson,  a  witch  was  buried  there  in  August  1774. 

One  of  Cromwell’s  north-of-England  prisoners,  Micum,  the  Scot, 
counting  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  when  he  heard  the  orders  to  shoot  every 
tenth  man,  saw  he  was  a  No.  10,  escaped.  Recaptured,  another  canny 


Mclntire  Garrison  House,  1(370 — York 


Scot  paid  his  fare  to  York,  making  him  a  bound  servant  to  work  out  his 
debt.  As  soon  as  that  job  was  finished  he  married  the  boss’  daughter,  in¬ 
herited  the  McIntyre  Garrison  house,  first  one  in  York,  that  survived  the 
1692  Indian  massacre.  Built  in  1670,  from  that  day  to  this  its  garden 
patch  has  never  failed  to  be  planted. 

In  a  petition  of  1652  bearing  34  signatures,  half  had  to  be  crosses, 
hence  education  seemed  desirable  and  it  is  recorded:  “April  ye  15th:  1701” 
that  the  selectmen  had  “Indented  and  Bargened  with  Mr.  Nathaniel  (free¬ 
man  to  Ceep  a  Scool  for  all  ye  inhabitanc  of  our  towne  of  York  for  which 
the  Towne  to  pay  said  (freeman  for  one  year  eight  pounds  in,  or  as  Money 
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and  three  penc  pr.  week  for  Taching  to  Reade:  and  four  penc:  pr.  Week 
for  Writing  and  Sifering  and  no  moor”,  but  evidently  his  services  were 
satisfactory  for  they  encouraged  Mr.  Freeman  by  building  a  house  ‘*22 
lout  long,  18  font  wied  and  eight  font  between  Joynts  with  a  brick  chim¬ 
ney”,  and  to  pay  a  “sallary  80  pounds  per  year”. 

Medical  attention  was  required  so  l)r.  Alexander  Bulman  settled,  be¬ 
ing  “freely  given”  300  pounds  provided  he  gave  “security  for  his  contin¬ 
uance  in  ye  towne  during  life”.  He  died  of  fever  in  Louisburg  in  1715 
and  the  town  next  invited  a  Lynn  doctor  who  didn’t  accept. 

Travel  then  was  mostly  by  boat,  a  few  bridle  paths,  the  wife  seated 
on  a  pillion  behind,  her  arm  around  her  husband’s  waist  to  steady  herself. 
Two-wheeled  chaises  came  in  about  1755.  There  were  a  few  so-called 
hi  ghways  before  1700,  “a  pole  and  a  half  or  two  poles  wide”,  but  the  fust 
highway  to  be  duly  laid  out  and  recorded  was  in  1099,  from  Wells  over 
the  sea  wall  of  Long  Sands,  through  York  Village  and  on  to  Berwick,  with 
a  branch  to  the  lower  end  of  town. 

Wm.  Hilton,  large  and  strong,  was  ferryman  from  Stage  Neck  to  the 
south  side  of  York  river  and  the  new  town’s  first  recorded  act  in  1G52  was 

to  let  William  have  the 
ferry  for  20  years  “and 
lie  is  duly  to  attend  the 
pSgsd.  ferry  with  Cannoes 
BrS^sufficient  for  the  safe 
^transportation  both  of 
Wm.  Hilton’s  Ferry,  Stage  Neck  to  South  Side  of  Strangers  and  Towil.S- 
York  River-York  men”,  toll  being  “two 

pence  apiece  every  stranger  and  four  pence  apiece  for  every  beast  or  horse 
which  he  swimmeth  over  or  that  are  swum  over  by  any  stranger  them¬ 
selves”.  There  was  also  a  ferry  at  Bra’boat  Harbor,  one  at  Sewall’s 
Bridge  and  another  at  Rice’s  Bridge,  and  Sylvester  Stover’s  ferry  at 
Cape  Neddick. 

By  1710  post  riders  went  from  Portsmouth  to  Philadelphia,  later  to 
Virginia,  weekly,  although  the  post  never  contained  more  than  a  dozen 
letters  and  a  couple  of  packages  and  maybe  a  few  copies  of  the  News- 
Letter  (1704)  or  the  Boston  Gazette  (1719)  or  the  New  Hampshire  Ga¬ 
zette  (175(5),  but  by  Revolutionary  times  they  went  as  far  as  Falmouth 
(Portland)  and  the  first  line  of  stage  coaches  had  started. 

There  was  coastwise  shipping,  West  Indian  trade,  fishing  at  Grand 
Banks  and  Georges,  shipbuilding  (sometimes  built  inland  and  hauled 
out  by  oxen),  but  on  account  of  the  current  and  channels  clipper  ships 
were  not  made  here.  Those  were  lively,  prosperous  days  and  Mann  Free¬ 
man’s  tavern  at  Cape  Neddick  throve,  while  old  black  Isaac  Da\  is  tuned 
up  his  fiddle  at  three  cents  per  selection  for  dancing,  a  favorite  tune  be¬ 
ing  “When  1  Am  Dead  and  Gone  To  Rest”.  Then  a  railroad  was  built 
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inland,  the  courts  were  removed  and  it  ceased  to  be  the  shire  town,  ship¬ 
ping  and  shipbuilding  dwindled,  and  it  was  in  a  bad  way  until  1870  when 
summer  people  began  coming,  at  a  time  when  there  was  distinction  in 
being  a  summer  people.  Then,  once  more,  it  became  what  Lord  Palatine. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  wished,  “a  Fair  Towne,  a  very  flourishing  place”. 

The  first  public  market  place  and  fair  grounds  in  the  land  were  laid 
out  in  1641  by  Sir  Ferdinando’s  orders  within  the  21-square-mile  terri¬ 
tory  (from  the  beginning  of  the  river  7  English  miles,  3  English  miles  in 
breadth),  comprising  Gorgeara  on  the  Organung  river  (for  that  was  what 
York  river  was  sometimes  called),  and  on  the  Organung  road  to  Cider 
Hill  stands  Maine’s  first  apple  tree,  sent  from  England  in  1629. 

It  was  the  late  winter  of  1692  when  French  and  Indians  crept  up  the 
slopes  of  Agamenticus,  watched  the  lights  below  come  on  one  by  one,  saw 
them  go  out  again,  knew  a  night  watch  was  kept,  waited  for  dawn.  Snow 
was  falling  when,  as  silently,  they  stole  down  to  massacre.  A  little  boy 
was  splitting  wood  for  the  morning  fire.  They  grabbed  him  from  behind, 
made  him  answer  questions,  slit  his  head  with  his  own  hatchet  and  threw 


Cape  Neddick  Light- — York 

him  down  in  the  snow.  Seemingly  they  were  everywhere  at  once.  No¬ 
body  had  a  chance.  Only  the  First  Parish  church,  the  old  Gaol  and  the 
Mclntirc  garrison  house  escaped  the  torch,  and  a  mere  handful  ol  peoph 
— all  else  killed,  burned  or  carried  away.  Fourteen  years  before  they  had 
wiped  out  the  tiny  settlement  of  40  at  Cape  Neddick. 

Mr.  G.  A.  opened  a  general  store  near  Sewall’s  Bridge,  advertising: 
“blankets  and  borax,  cheese  and  corsets,  bustles  and  beans,  prunes  and 
powder,  B.  B.  shot  and  molasses,  coal  and  cubebs,  wood,  fertilizer  and 
figs,  Pratt’s  food  to  make  hens  lay,  lice  cure  and  licorice”.  In  1925  his 
daughter  discontinued  it,  balancing,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  B’s  account  of 
68  years.  Down  through  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  son  and  grandson 
they  had  brought  butter  and  eggs,  taken  coffee,  tea  and  spices  as  required 
and  it  had  been  put  on  the  books,  sometimes  he  owed  Mr.  G.  A.  and  some¬ 
times  Mr.  G.  A.  owed  him  a  few  cents  but  never  more  than  $5  either  way. 
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The  old  Sargent  house  had  a  ghost  in  trailing,  rich  brocade  and  tiny, 
high-heeled  shoes  that  tapped  eerily  along  to  the  gloomy  passage  leading 
to  the  back  stairs  all  through  the  night. 

The  old  Stacey  Tavern  was  built  in  1G34,  with  an  enormous  chimney 
including  in  it  most  of  the  cellar.  Wm.  Stacey  was  with  John  Paul  Jones 
on  the  Ranger  and  participated  in  the  burning  of  Whitehaven.  When 
demolished  in  1870  a  human  skeleton  was  found  beneath  the  hearth. 

There’s  a  house  built  on  the  very  site  of  the  old  Indian  fort,  made 
from  its  bricks,  with  clapboards  on  the  outside,  from  which  the  old  path 
of  the  Pawtuckets  leads  down  to  the  sea. 

Over  the  gaunt,  gray  rocks  where  the  pioneers  fought  and  the  gal¬ 
lows  stood,  where  was  once  the  overland  route  from  Maine  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  close  to  the  ocean  to  avoid  lurking  Indians,  rises  the  Marshall  House 
of  the  present. 


WELLS  and  OGUNQUiT 


OGUNQUIT 

Ogunquit  in  Wells  in  Natick  Indian  means  “a  beautiful  place  by  the 
sea”.  Once  a  part  of  the  5C00-acre  estate  of  Thos.  Gorges,  Gorgeana’s 
first  mayor,  he  chose  this  for  his  home  out  of  a  grant  that  extended  from 
the  Cocheko  to  the  Kennebec. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  made  claim  to  the  Gorges  grant  but  in  a 
lawsuit  in  England  in  1678  the  crown  sustained  the  heirs.  Then  Massa¬ 
chusetts  bought  Ogunquit  beach  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  land.  In  1820 

^  she  conveyed  a  half  interest  to  the  state 


•  ,  of  only  two  municipally  owned  beaches 

Bridge,  1658  Ogunquit  ill  the  state. 

There’s  a  playhouse  here  where  splendid  things  are  given  and  at 
Perkins  Cove,  an  art  center  reached  via  ‘‘the  lane”,  where  millionaires, 
artists  and  fisherfolk  all  hob  nob  together. 


WELLS 

Wells,  called  Webhannet  by  the  Indians,  once  included  in  Kennebunk, 
was  granted  by  Thos.  Gorges  in  1 G40  to  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright, 
brother-in-law  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  banished  from  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  for  religious  beliefs  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  later  driven  from  there. 
They  named  it  for  the  cathedral  town  of  Wells  in  England  and  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1653.  After  Massachusetts  took  over  Maine  Rev.  Wheel¬ 
wright  recanted  and  returned. 

A  hundred  yards  up  river  is  the  site  of  the  old  Edmund  Littlefield 
mill  of  1610. 

By  the  side  of  Route  1  is  a  small  park  and  tablet  marking  the  site 
of  the  Stover  Garrison  battle  of  June,  1692,  between  the  English  settlers 
of  the  town  and  the  French  and  Indians,  final  major  attempt  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  regain  southwestern  Maine.  Commander  Converse  had  but  30  men 
and  a  few  refugee  settlers  and  two  sloops  in  the  harbor  when  the  enemy 
of  500  attacked,  yelling,  in  broad  daylight,  shooting  fire  arrows  into  the 
sloops,  which  the  sailors  as  promptly  extinguished  with  wet  mops.  With 
planks  the  Indians  made  a  bullet-proof  front  to  a  cart  and  started  toward 
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the  sloops  but  got  stuck  in  the  mud  and  so  made  a  pretty  good  target 
for  the  sailors  who  got  ’em  every  time  they  put  shoulder  to  wheel  to  try 
to  move  it,  until  the  tide  came  in  and  finished  that  activity.  One  man  in 
the  garrison  weakly  suggested  surrender  under  his  breath  and  was  told  if 
he  said  that  word  again  he’d  be  a  dead  man.  All  day,  until  late  that 
night  it  lasted. 

Next  morning  ominous  silence.  Then  a  desperate  attack,  the  women 
in  the  fort  rushing  up  ammunition  and  live  brands  to  discharge  the  wea¬ 
pons  being  loaded  and  fired 
as  fast  as  possible,  until,  fin¬ 
ally  the  Indians  were  routed, 
but  they  later  sent  a  fire  raft 
down  river  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  li  n  i  s  h  e  d  the 
sloops,  but  at  the  last  second 
the  wind  shifted.  This  was 
one  of  the  state’s  bloodiest 
battles. 

Another  tablet  on  the 
main  highway  says:  “Wheel¬ 
wright  Garrison,  1642”,  then 
the  end  of  the  King’s  High¬ 
way,  beyond  which  were  only 
forest  trails. 

Elisah  Plaisted  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  came  to  Wells  to 
marry  Hannah  Wheelwright 
and  there  was  feasting  and 
merry  making  until,  at  a  late 
hour,  they  went  to  get  their 
horses  and  some  were  miss¬ 
ing.  Searching,  they  were 
fired  on  by  ambushed  In¬ 
dians,  two  men  killed  and 
the  bridegroom  captured — but  they  brought  him  back  next  day. 

As  yearly  rental  for  100  acres  of  land  Thos.  Wells  paid  five  shillings, 
two  days’  work  and  one  fat  goose.  Most  Wells  houses  were  valued  at 
$20  apiece.  Tea  and  coffee  were  almost  unknown  until  1750  but  liquor 
was  plentiful.  Men’s  pants  were  made  of  leather,  later  of  homespun, 
women’s  clothes  were  heavy  and  voluminous,  yet  they  all  managed  to  have 
some  fun  with  their  skating,  coasting,  corn  husking,  dances,  and  in  1798 
a  dancing  school. 

Rev.  Jos.  Smith,  Free  Baptist,  went  to  Wells  with  the  avowed  intent 
to  overthrow  the  work  of  the  Devil,  meaning  the  Congregational  church. 


Edmund  Littlefield  Mills  of  1640  Wells 
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He  prayed  and  harangued  majestically,  then  put  his  shoulder  under  one 
corner  of  the  edifice  and  heaved  mightily — only  result,  a  lame  shoulder. 


grown  up  and  was  Charles’  wife.  In  her  garden  grew  fragrant  lavender 
and  other  sweet  herbs  and  the  settlers  brought  not  only  that  but  penny¬ 
royal,  sage,  rosemary,  southern-wood,  spearmint  and  anise  to  protect  from 
witches.  An  elder  cross  on  the  door  would  keep  them  out  but  was  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  if  gathered  on  the  last  day  of  April  and  affixed  to  both 
doors  and  windows.  Hearse  drivers  used  elder  whips,  and  twigs  were 
thrown  into  the  new-made  grave.  Small  pieces  of  pith,  oil-soaked,  lighted 
and  floating  in  water  would  reveal  all  witches  near.  Fennel  with  St. 
John’s  wort  was  hung  over  doors  on  midsummer’s  eve,  and  flax  not  only 
made  linen  but  also  kept  witches  away.  Horehound  was  good  for  colds 
and  witches,  as  were  bonfires  of  dried  lavender  on  St.  John’s  Day  and 
mugwort  was  all  powerful  against  “wykked  sperytes”.  Pimpernel  was  a 
safeguard  and  rue  was  a  powerful  preventive  while  rosemary  was  most 
potent  for  beneficent  fairies  in  the  form  of  snakes  were  supposed  to 
nestle  amongst  its  branches.  Mullein  or  hag’s  taper  the  witches  used  for 
wicks  in  their  lamps  and  candles  and  yet,  growing  around  a  house  it  kept 
them  away.  Garlands  of  bittersweet  or  woody  nightshade  were  hung 
around  the  necks  of  bewitched  beasts,  and  even  the  lowly  violet  was 
potent  against  “wykked  sperytis”. 
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Kennebunk  in  Indian  means  “the  place  where  he  thanked  him”.  As 
early  as  1670  mills  were  built  on  the  Mousam  river  but  it  was  part  of 
Wells  until  1820. 

The  dignified  First  Parish  Congregational  church,  in  the  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren  style,  built  1778,  boasts  a  Revere  bell  and  the  stately  elms  were 
set  out  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Under  one  Lafayette,  Storer 
House  guest  in  1825,  stood  during  a  reception  in  his  honor  and  ever  since 
it  has  been  known  as  his  tree. 

Pres.  Munroe  was  a  guest  at  the 
Mousam  House  in  July  1817. 

There  are  also  the  Geo.  Walling¬ 
ford  home  of  1804,  the  Barry 
house  of  1800  (the  Barrys  origi¬ 
nated  to  preserve  the  relics  of 
Maine),  and  the  Lyman-Kings- 
bury  house  of  1784,  so  fine  in 
its  day  that  people  came  from 
miles  around  to  see  it. 

Cape  Porpoise,  discovered 
by  Martin  Pring  in  1603  but 
named  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in 
1614,  is  one  of  the  few  really 
safe  harbors  for  small  craft 
hereabouts.  Here  once  all  the 
coal  for  the  mills  at  Sanford  was 
landed  and  taken  across  on  the 
electric  railroad  but  now  the 
coal  goes  by  truck  and  the  wharf 
is  only  used  by  fishermen. 

In  1690  Indians  attacked  Cape  Porpoise,  only  a  few  escaping  to  the 
garrison  on  Stage  Island  where  they  put  up  a  desperate  fight  until  their 
last  morsel  oi  lood  had  been  eaten,  the  last  bullet  fired  and  they  had  re¬ 
treated  to  the  end  of  the  island  to  face  death,  but  unknown  to  them,  crip¬ 
pled  Nicholas  Morey  had  escaped  in  a  leaky  boat  the  night  before,  met 
a  vessel  that  now  appeared  and  saved  them. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  two  British  boats  entered  Cape  Por¬ 
poise  harbor  and  captured  two  merchantmen.  The  village  half-wit  rowed 
out  and  demanded  their  immediate  release.  As  he  rowed  back  the  British 


Congregational  Church,  1773— Kennebunk 
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fired  on  ar.d  wounded  him,  which  so  enraged  the  populace  they  went  to 
Trott’s  Island  intent  on  making  the  short  crossing  to  Coat  Island  from 
where  they  hoped  to  he  able  to  annoy  the  British.  Their  intent  was  evi- 


Wharf  at  Cape  Porpoise 


dent  and  the  crossing  shelled  continuously  but  they  made  it,  overpowered 
the  few  British  there,  even  chasing  them  into  their  ship,  killing  15,  losing- 
only  one  of  their  own,  Capt.  Burnham. 


KENNEBUNKPORT 

Was  first  known  to  fisherfolk  in  1602  when  Gosnold  came,  and  Bring 
in  1603,  but  Richard  Vines  settled  it  permanently  in  1629  and  called  it 
Arundel.  In  1820  it  petitioned  to  change  its  name  to  Kennebunk  but  as 
that  name  had  already  been  taken  it  compromised  on  Kennebunkport.  It 
has  been  an  important  port  and  shipping  center  until  well  along  in  the 
last  century  but  now  is  just  a  typical  Maine  seacoast  town  with  many  old 
houses,  unchanged,  on  its  elm-shaded  streets.  This  is  said  to  be  the  best 
air  in  America — probably  why  there  are  so  many  artistic  and  literary 
people  who  proverbially  live  on  atmosphere. 

In  earlier  days  “poor”  Arundel  couldn’t  afford  to  have  regular  church 
services,  was  often  presented  to  the  General  Court  for  neglect  until  finally 
Massachusetts  helped  such  needy  towns,  but  even  then  there  must  have 
been  church  differences  and  some  one  induced  two  small  boys  to  fire  the 
church  when  they  got  one. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  tidewater  grist  mills  is  here  and  a  couple 
of  nature  freaks,  Blowing  Cave,  entered  safely  at  low  tide  but  the  rising 
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water  is  blown  as  high  as  40  feet;  and  Spouting  Rock,  an  opening  in  the 
rock  through  which  the  water  is  clashed  high. 

Turbot’s  Creek  or  the  Wildes  District  (because  so  many  families  of 
Wildes  live  hereabouts)  is  now  a  rambling  lot  of  wharves  and  fish  houses 
but  once  it  was  a  prosperous  village  with  numerous  concerns  handling 
quantities  of  both 
fresh  and  salt  fish. 

Now  used  mostly  by 
lobster  men. 

Right  off  Ken- 
nebunkport  is  Rich¬ 
mond’s  Island,  the 
Isle  de  Bacchus  of 
Champlain,  first  set¬ 
tled  by  John  Bur¬ 
gess,  followed  by 
Walter  Bagnall  in 
1027  who  cheated 
the  Indians  and  got 
rich  but,  outraged, 
they  killed  him  and 
his  f  a  m  i  1  y  and 
burned  his  build¬ 
ings,  which  incensed 
the  other  Whites 
and  they  sent  a  par¬ 
ty  of  avengers  but 
they  failed  to  find 
the  real  culprits  and 
hanged  poor,  half¬ 
witted  Black  Will  in 
1631.  Winters,  a 
superlatively  good 
business  man,  came 

next,  with  a  wife  of  E 
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cause  they  would 
not  feed  the  hogs  nor  milk  the  goats  unless  she  accompanied  them.  Rev. 
Richard  Gibson  was  the  preacher  but  he  lost  favor  because  he  wouldn’t 
marry  Sarah  Winters  and  was  replaced  by  Rev.  Robt.  Jordan  who  would. 

Ninety-odd  years  ago  the  bark  Isadore  set  sail  on  her  maiden  voyage 
at  10  o’clock  of  a  Friday  morning.  There  had  been  trouble  about  her 
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building  and  she  stuck  on  the  ways  when  they  launched  her.  The  captain 
was  enthusiastic  but  none  of  the  men  were  and  Thos.  King,  although  he 
had  received  a  month’s  pay  in  advance,  hid  out.  Three  nights  before  lie 
had  dreamed  he  stood  on  the  Isadore’s  deck,  her  sails  were  blown  from 
her  yards  and  on  the  beach  were  seven  coffins,  side  by  side,  a  voice  say¬ 
ing:  “for  the  Isadore’s  crew”.  He  didn’t  even  show  up  for  four  days 
ing:  “for  the  Isadore’s  crew”.  Others,  too,  had  had  dreams  and  premoni¬ 
tions,  dogs  howling  for  three  nights  in  succession,  coffins  under  their 
windows. 

All  day  long  there  were  watchers  from  the  cupolas  of  the  sea  cap¬ 
tains’  houses,  from  the  piers  and  from  the  beaches.  The  skies  were  dull 
when  she  sailed,  there  was  rain  and  sleet,  later  snow  began  to  fall,  then 
a  northeast  wind  blew  a  gale.  It  was  one  of  the  wildest  nights  the 
Kennebunks  had  ever  known. 

In  the  morning  a  pedlar  drove  into  Kennebunk  from  York  to  relate 
that  a  boat  had  been  wrecked  at  Wells  during  the  night.  It  proved  to 
be  the  Isadore.  The  bark  had  been  blown  up  on  the  ledges  between 
Ogunquit  and  Bald  Head  Cliff,  less  than  ten  miles  from  her  sailing  port 
and  there  the  tide  had  left  her,  firmly  wedged,  her  whole  upper  part  in 
splinters,  the  rigging  twisted  into  big  balls  and  jammed  among  the  rocks. 
What  was  left  of  the  sails  showed  that  the  crew  had  made  hurried  and 
desperate  efforts  to  save  her,  three  reefs  having  been  taken,  but  the  gale 
had  torn  the  sails  from  the  reefs.  •  Of  the  15  who  sailed  only  seven  could 
be  found  and  buried  in  Kennebunkport,  as  the  tablet  records.  Thos.  King 
didn’t  even  show  up  for  four  days  after  the  wreck,  then  offered  to  return 
his  month’s  pay  but  the  owners  refused  it. 
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Alfred,  in  the  center  of  York  county,  its  shire  town,  was  named  for 
Alfred  the  Great.  Settled  first  by  Simeon  Coffin  in  1764,  who,  for  years 
lived  in  a  wigwam  with  no  other  Whites  for  miles  around,  it  was  not 

incorporated  until  1791,  at  first  called 
North  Parish  of  Sanford.  It  became  a 
“half-shire”  town  in  1806,  a  “full-shire” 
in  1882,  and  the  “principal-shire”  in  I860. 

The  first  court  house,  built  in  1807, 
had  new  wings  added  in  1896.  In  Feb., 
1983  the  old  part  burned  but  the  wings 
didn’t,  so  a  new  middle  was  built  and  ded¬ 
icated  in  October  1984.  Here  are  the  old¬ 
est  continuous  court  records  in  the  land, 
including  the  patent  given  to  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  by  King  Charles  and  signed 
by  Lord  Woolsley,  the  most  valuable 
mounted  on  silk  for  protection,  crosses 
often  taking  the  place  of  signatures. 
March  25,  1686  the  first  court  in  Maine 
was  held  in  Saco  by  Wm.  Gorges,  deputy 
of  Sir  Ferdinando,  when  it  was  forbidden  to  sell  “strong  liquor  to 


County  Court  House — Oldest  Coa- 
tinuous  Records  in  Country 
—Alfred 


Injuns.” 

Apparently  profiteering  was  ever  frowned  upon  for  a  reprimand  ap¬ 
pears  to  John  Winter  of  Richmond’s  Island  for  “putting  down  the  price 
of  beaver”.  He  had  paid  the  smallest  possible  amount,  charged  top  price, 
been  haled  before  the  court.  To  this  hall  of  justice  came  a  man  com¬ 
plaining  his  wife  had  hurled  a  pot  of  beans  at  him — what  the  judge  de¬ 
cided  deponent  knoweth  not. 

This  was  the  home  town  of  John  Holmes,  York’s  first  senator,  leader 
in  making  Maine  a  separate  state,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  33  to 
draft  its  constitution.  Five  years  before  Pres.  Madison  had  appointed 
him  commissioner  to  determine  the  eastern  boundary  line,  dividing  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay’s  islands.  He  was  in  the  General  Court,  Massachusetts 
senate,  II.  S.  congress  and  senate,  established  the  supreme  judicial  courts 
and  brought  the  railroad  here.  He  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  the 
state  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Portland,  but  when  he  came  in  1799  he 
was  still  in  debt  for  his  education,  was  thought  to  be  part  Indian.  Due 
to  him  was  the  Revere  bell  in  1834  in  the  Congregational  church,  built 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one  of  1782,  its  burying  ground  dating  back  to 
Major  Morgan  Lewis,  1784. 
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Justice  Daniel  E.  Goodenow  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  married 
his  daughter  who  must  have  been  a  good  housekeeper  for  the  wall  papers 


John  Holmes  House,  1802,  Bows  and  Arrows  in  Upper  Railing — Alfred 


put  on  their  new  home  in  1820  are  still  fresh.  Bowdoin  conferred  an 
LL.  1).  on  him  and  he  was  a  trustee  for  25  years. 

Next  to  the  Holmes  house  once  stood  the  old  log  county  jail  of  18C6, 
where  now  is  a  dwelling,  board  floors  covering  the  old  log  ones. 


Paul  Webber  Tavern,  179.‘>,  where  John  Holmes  had  his  first  law  office  in  N.  W. 

Chamber  in  1799 — Alfred 


The  Daniel  Giles  house  on  the  west  side  of  Shaker  Pond,  1770,  was 
Alfred’s  first  two-story  frame  house  and  sen  Stephen  was  the  first  white- 
child  born  here,  1700. 
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Berry  Tavern  where  Pres.  Grant  Dined  June 
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Nearby  the  Capt.  Ebenezer  Hall  house,  1790,  on  the  site  of  his  previ¬ 
ous  home  of  1770,  was  once  a  tavern  and  the  huge  elm  by  its  side  was 
planted  in  178-1  when  there  was  only  an  Indian  trail  into  Alfred. 

The  Paul  Webber  tavern  was  built  in  1795,  its  northwest  chamber 
John  Holmes’  first  law  office. 

The  Berry  tavern,  built  before  1810,  on  the  site  of  the  John  Holmes 
pottery  of  1805,  is  where  Ulysses  S.  Grant  dined  June  19,  1809,  after 

his  inauguration  in 
March.  Holmes’  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  a  moving  pot¬ 
tery  for  soon  Wm. 
Parsons  wanted  to 
build  where  it  was  and 
it  had  to  move  again. 

Shaker  Village  on 
the  hill,  founded  by 
John  Cotton  in  1788, 
was  once  a  thriving 
colony  but  after  143 
years  most  of  them 
moved  to  society  head¬ 
quarters  at  Sabbathday  Lake,  their  cemetery  alone  remaining  with  its 
Shaker  dead  from  1788-1931. 

They  built  their  first  meeting  house  the  year  they  came,  now  used  as 
a  blacksmith’s  shop.  Their  second  one,  1800,  became  an  antique  shop. 
Their  third,  1913,  together  with  their  other 
buildings,  now  houses  Notre  Dame  Academy 
and  in  the  “brothers’  workshop”  are  exhibited 
home-grown  peanuts,  cherry-like  crab  apples,  apples,  pears,  butternuts  and 
walnuts  from  trees  the  Shakers  set  out,  cranberries  from  Shaker  Pond  bog, 
purple  and  green  grapes,  celeriac,  leeks,  salsify,  Chinese  cabbage,  kohl 

rabi,  ground  almond,  spaghetti,  squashes,  melons, 
gourds,  citron,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  such,  while 
in  the  long  gray  barn  of  1834,  where  once  the  Shakers 
threshed  their  grain,  the  Brothers  now  thresh  buckwheat. 

As  renowned  as  Hamelin  for  its  rats  is  Alfred  for  its  white-footed 
mice,  and  orders  pour  in  from  far  and  near.  These  are  the  kangaroo  or 
meadow  jumping  mouse,  not  a  marsupial,  with 
longer  hind  than  fore  legs,  long-tailed,  fawn- 
colored,  black-eyed,  small  and  pretty,  with  erect 
ears.  One  woman  will  never  be  the  same  again  for  she  killed  40-odd  in 
her  kitchen  before  she  knew  there  was  a  demand  for  them. 

Here  they  raise  420  bushels  to  the  acre  of  certified  seed  potatoes  and 
have  underground  storage  plants  with  facilities  for  heating. 
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The  Indians  called  this  Newichawannock,  “my  place  of  wigwams”, 
and  it  was  once  an  important  lumber  port.  A  few  white  settlers  were 
here  as  early  as  1623-4  when  Ambrose  Gibbons  built  his  palisaded  house 
and  his  mill  with  18  saws,  but  in  1643  Sagamore  Bowles,  chief  of  the 
section,  sold  to  Humphrey  Chadbourne  the  land  where  the  town  now 
stands.  In  1634  he  built  a  house  between  his  saw  mill  at  Great  Works 
and  his  ship  yard  at  the  Landing-,  his  present  one  in  1670.  There  were 
some  200  people  at  Great  Works,  when,  in  1634,  Gorges  sent  Chadbourne’s 
son  over  in  the  Pied  Cow  to  erect  “one  saw  mill  and  one  stampinge  mill  for 
corne”,  and  these,  the  Ashbenbedick  Falls  of  the  Indians,  home  of  the 
Burleigh  Blanket  Mill,  have  furnished  power  continuously  to  White  people 
for  over  300  years.  In  1650  one  mill  was  equipped  with  gang  saws. 

The  elm  trees  that  John  Hancock  planted  on  Boston  Common  came 
from  the  estate  of  Judge  Chadbourne  here,  who  also  gave  ten  acres  and 
some  money  for  the  site  of  Berwick  Academy  at  South  Berwick  in  1701, 


Berwick  Academy,  1791 — South  Berwick 


oldest  literary  incorporation  in  the  state,  and  chartered  by  none  other  than 
John  Hancock  himself,  for  which  Parson  Tompson  made  two  trips  to  Bos¬ 
ton  on  his  old  white  horse.  At  first  a  boys’  school,  but  co-educational  since 
1828,  its  motto  is:  “The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom”, 
and  one  of  its  first  trustees,  John  Lord,  gave  a  fund  by  which  each  stu¬ 
dent  receives  a  Bible. 

Gen.  Ichabod  Goodwin,  detailed  to  guard  prisoners  at  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  in  1780,  was  Colonel  of  the  Second  York  Regiment,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  troops,  and  after  the  war  First  Major  General  of  the  militia 
for  the  county,  his  first  commission  as  lieutenant  having  been  signed  by 
King  George  III.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  Congress  of  1775, 
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later  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  he  built  his  house  in  1797  on  t  e 
site  of  the  old  Spencer  Garrison,  largest  fortified  dwelling  in  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  second  Indian  war,  accommodating  over  ICO  people. 

At  first  the  Indians  were 
friendly,  glad  to  have  the 
Whites  as  protection  against 
the  Tarratines,  but  in  1G75 
Indian  uprisings  began  that 
lasted  until  France  ceded  Can¬ 
ada  to  Great  Britain  in  1763, 
largely  because  this  was  the 
settlement  nearest  the  Canad¬ 
ian  border.  Before  that  so 
peaceful  and  unified  had  it 
been  that  it  was  incorporated 
as  the  Parish  of  Unity  in 
1675.  By  1713  it  h?d  grown 
so  it  had  to  be  divided  and 
one  was  named  Berwick  for 
the  Berwick  in  England  from 
which  so  many  of  them  had 
come.  In  old  records  it  is 
called  Barvick,  also  Quamp- 
hegan. 

The  Witch  Trot  Road, 
through  Wells,  past  Stephen 
Goodwin's  and  the  old  Wad- 
leigh  farm  to  Jewett,  thence 
to  Lower  Landing  at  the 
Hamilton  House,  is  the  town’s 
oldest  thoroughfare.  In  1670 
Congregational  ist  Parson 
Burroughs  came  to  preach  at 
different  places  in  Maine,  fin¬ 
ally  to  Wells.  He  was  sandy- 
haired,  short  and  stocky  and 
very  strong,  could  put  his  fin¬ 
ger  in  the  muzzle  of  a  16-lb. 
flint  lock  and  lift  it  at  arm’s 
length,  or  raise  a  barrel  full 
of  cider  so  he  could  drink  out  of  the  bung  hole,  and  the  people  here,  plus 
those  of  Danvers  whence  he  had  come,  deciding  he  was  a  wizard,  came  to 
take  him  for  trial.  He  suggested  a  short  cut  through  the  woods.  It  was 
lonely  and  spooky  and  a  storm  brewing.  Thunder  crashed,  lightning 
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flashed  and  the  hoofs  of  the  terrified  horses  seemed  not  to  touch  the  ground 
until  they  got  to  Dover  and  the  storm  had  passed,  but  the  two  .sheriffs 
thought  he  had  cast  a  spell  over  them.  It  was  alleged  he  tormented  Mary 
Wolcott  until  she  became  “consumed,  pinched,  wasted”,  and  Susannah 
Sheldon  said  he  took  her  up  into  a  high  mountain  and  there  showed  and 
offered  her  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  if  she  would  write  in  his  book, 
otherwise  he’d  pitch  her  over  the  cliff  and  break  her  neck.  Another 
averred  that  two  of  his  former  wives  appeared  to  her  in  their  winding 
sheets — and  Salem  condemned  him  to  the  gallows  on  Witches  Hill. 

One  of  the  early  ministers,  graduate  of  Harvard,  kept  a  well-worn 
musket  handy  to  allay  troublesome  witches  whenever  they  bothered  his 
parishioners. 

Mary  Hurtado,  Portuguese  housewife,  near  Salmon  Falls  in  1682, 
asked  what  she  was  doing,  seeing  no  one,  didn’t  reply,  and  was  promptly 
struck  a  blow  which  nearly  ruined  her  eyesight.  Then  a  huge  stone  rat¬ 
tled  along  the  side  of  the  house  but  couldn’t  be  found.  A  frying  pan  in 
the  chimney  rang  so  loud  it  could  be  heard  a  quarter  mile  away.  Her 
head  was  swollen  and  sore,  there  were  contusions  of  her  breast  and  arms 
where  unseen  missiles  had  maimed  her,  and  even  her  husband  was  not 
immune  for  when  he  was  crossing  the  river  he  saw  a  man’s  head  sailing 
along,  the  disjointed  tail  of  a  cat  in  close  pursuit,  and  five  or  six  rods  of 
his  cornfield  fence  were  overthrown  and  his  crop  invaded  by  neat  cattle 
that  did  no  damage. 

Long,  long  after  Cotton  Mather’s  day  belief  in  witchcraft  still  per¬ 
sisted.  Merea,  little  daughter  of  a  negro  laborer  at  Jos.  Picker’s  tanner, \ 
at  Leaver  Dam  in  the  1710’s  seemed  peculiar  and  the  neighbors  said  she 
was  a  witch.  Grown,  she  lived  alone  in  a  hut  on  the  edge  of  a  farmer’s 

land.  Another 
farmer’s  flock 
of  roving  geese 
annoyed  her  by 
living  off  her 
garden  until 

just  before  Thanksgiving  they  all  appeared  with  their  necks  twisted 
around  so  they  had  to  travel  backward  and  couldn’t  pick  up  grain,  in  fact, 
the  only  way  to  fatten  them  was  to  put  food  on  their  backs,  and  the  farmer 
accused  Merea. 

Someone  advise  him  to  overcome  her  by  burning  the  fresh  blood  of 
a  goose  and  he  captured  and  beheaded  one  at  sunset,  took  it  into  his 
kitchen,  fastened  the  doors,  built  up  a  roaring  fire,  was  in  the  act  of  hang¬ 
ing  the  dripping  head  over  the  flames  when  unseen  hands  burst  asunder 
the  doubly-barred  outer  door  and  Merea  stood  before  him! 

And  there  was  Patrick,  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  Manning,  who,  the 
neighbors  said,  bewitched  their  animals,  mildewed  their  crops,  and  if  any- 
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one  stuck  the  point  of  a  knife  blade  into  the  center  of  one  of  his  foot¬ 
prints  he  would  have  to  turn  around  and  go  back.  His  old  cellar  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  place  where  he  once  lived  alone  at  Patrick’s  Cove  on 
Little  River.  Patrick’s  pines  are  just  across  the  road. 

They  thought  he  had  bewitched  Neighbor  llcrsom’s  stallion  when  it 
got  away  and  the  whole  neighborhood  had  to  help.  Then  they  couldn’t 
find  llersom  and  tongues  wagged  in  earnest — Patrick  had  ridden  him 
about  in  a  witch  bridle  day  and  night,  like  a  horse!  When  they  did  dis¬ 
cover  him  he  was  between  the  husk  and  feather  mattresses  of  his  own  bed 
but  he  didn't  know  anything  about  any  horse.  They  dragged  him  into 
the  kitchen,  opened  up  an  artery  in  his  arm  near  the  elbow,  drew  blood 
into  a  kettle,  threw  in  a  handful  of  rusty  pins  and  needles  and  boiled  it 
over  a  hot  fire.  Hersom  recovered  but  he  always  had  a  stiff  elbow. 

That  very  same  night  Patrick  was  afflicted  with  incurable  ulcers  and 
the  neighbors  heard  him  pitifully  calling  but  no  one  would  go  for  they 
thought  whoever  approached  a  wizard  would  fall  under  a  similar  spell, 
leaving  him  free  to  recover.  He  died,  alone,  in  agony,  and  when  a  few 
hardy  souls  went  to  bury  him  they  found  his  entire  skin  covered  with 
minute  pin  pricks!  They  put  him  in  a  rocky  hollow  on  the  hill  behind  his 
house  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  passed  threw  a  stone  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  escaping.  Nearly  a  century  later  a  man  looking  for  the  grave, 
after  weeks  of  fruitless  search  was  directed  by  a  dream  to  the  place 
and  Patrick  was  removed  to  the  cemetery  by  the  side  of  the  other  Man¬ 
nings. 


Capt.  Jewett,  grandfather  of  Sarah,  kept  store  and  built  ships.  It 
was  on  his  “Pictolus”  that  Hon.  John  Burleigh  sailed  around  the  world. 
In  1771  John  Haggens  "raised  his  house”  of  three  stories,  two  chimneys,  a 
captain’s  walk  along  the  ridgepole,  where,  later  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  was 
born.  Little  Sarah  often  accompanied  her  country-doctor-father  as  he 
drove  about,  later  wrote  The  Country  Doctor  and  The  Country  of  the 
Pointed  Firs,  commemorating  the  Wallingford  Farm  where  rest  the  heroes 
of  Tozer  battle,  1675,  when  15  women,  barricaded  at  John  Tozer’s,  were 
attacked  by  Indians  and  one  girl  held  the  door  until  the  rest  had  escaped. 
Then  the  Indians  hacked,  cut  and  scalped  her  but,  most  miraculously,  she 
recovered  and  lived  to  be  an  old  lady.  Hamilton  House  on  the  river, 
scene  of  The  Tory  Lover,  was  the  home  of  Col.  Jonathan  Hamilton,  born 
at  Pine  Hill,  also  a  ship  master  and  store  keeper.  He  built  close  to  the 
water  so  his  West  Indian  boats  could  dock  at  his  front  door  and  here  John 
Paul  Jones  dined  Oct.  31,  1777  before  sailing  on  the  Ranger  next  morning. 

The  Judge  Hill  garrison  house  on  the  hill  was  built  in  1670  and 
Leigh’s  mill  house  in  1726. 


The  corn  fields  of  the  Indians  were  growing  on  both  sides  of  Chad- 
bourne’s  when  he  built  his  first  home  but  Mr.  Jocelyn  bought  them  that 
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same  year,  part  being  used  as  a  cemetery,  the  Old  Fields  Burying  G round, 
with  dates  back  to  1728. 

When  Marquis  de  Lafayette  visited  in  1824  he  ate  breakfast  at  Mrs. 
Sarah  Frost’s  Inn  in  her  old  home  with  its  beautiful  landscaped  wall 


Sarah  Orne  Jewett  Home  -South  Benvick 


paper,  in  South  Berwick,  for  ten  years  before  the  town  had  grown  so 
South  Berwick  had  had  to  be  set  oil,  and  in  1881  North  Berwick  was 
formed  from  what  had  been  Kittery  Commons.  Pres.  M  unroe  had  been 
entertained  here  in  1814. 

After  Mason  and  Gorges  divided  their  territory,  Quamphegan  joined 
the  Kittery  church  but  it  was  a  long  ways  to  go  and  so  they  had  preaching 
in  houses  until  1669  when  they  voted  150  acres  on  the  south  side  ol  the 
Great  Works  river,  “Tom  Tinker’s  lot”,  to  the  ministry.  Rev.  John  Wrde 
came  and  in  17C2  the  Congregational  church  was  built,  Oapt.Jcabod  Plan¬ 
ted  giving  its  silver  cups.  This  church  tried  not  to  mix  up  in  the  witch 
and  Quaker  troubles  of  other  churches. 

The  second  Baptist  church  in  the  state  was  organized  at  Great  Hill 
in  1768  writh  17  members,  their  meeting  house  lated  moved  to  North  Ber¬ 
wick,  their  second  church  afterwards  used  for  town  meetings. 

Berwick’s  first  school  was  in  1714  taught  by  Mr.  Rooks  at  40  pound  - 
salary.  In  1749  school  was  kept  in  six  different  places,  the  master  teach- 
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ing  two  weeks  in  each,  but  1758  boasted  a  whole  school  year,  in  the  upper 
parish.  Later  Miss  Olive  Raynes  kept  school  in  her  home  for  GO  years. 

John  Sullivan,  born  1740,  was  a  general  in  Washington’s  army, 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  U.  S.  District  Court  Judge  there.  His 
younger  brother  James,  lawyer,  patriot,  orator,  attorney  general  for  Maine 
a  d  governor  of  Massachusetts,  wrote  the  first  history  of  Maine.  Berwick 
sent  more  men  to  the  Revolution  than  any  place  else,  two  full  companies 
under  Capt.  Philip  Hubbard  and  Capt.  Daniel  Wood. 


At  Great  Works  Deacon  Foote  had  a  mill  for  custom  cloth,  only  one 
in  the  country  then,  and  Timothy  Ferguson  had  a  cotton  mill  at  Upper 
Landing.  The  Lowe  house  was  built  in  178G,  the  Currier  house,  once 
a  tavern,  and  the  Harrity  house  across  the  street,  nearly  as  soon.  The 
Hobbs  house  was  built  by  Mine.  Wallingford  for  her  daughter  who  was 

one  of  the  many  who  entertained  Lafay¬ 
ette.  There’s  a  house  at  Vine  and  Liberty 
streets  with  carved  woodwork,  paneling 
and  Indian  shutters  that  dates  from  1G70 
and  then  included  the  house  next  door. 
Later  they  were  separated  and  an  ell  built 
on  each,  but  when  built  the  next  house  to 
the  north  was  in  Canada. 

In  other  days  wide,  flat-bottomed 
gundalows,  patterned  after  Nile  boats,  at 
first  without  sails,  later  with,  plied  slowly 
up  and  down  the  busy  river. 

Gone  are  the  40  noblemen,  knights  and 
gentlemen,  that  formed  the  1G20  Council 
for  New  England  at  Plymouth,  England. 
Gone  is  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  with  his 
wealthy,  educated,  landed  gentry,  his  am¬ 
bitions  and  dreams  and  his  cherished 
Gorgeana.  The  Mother  County  of  all  Maine  which  bore  names  of  Yorkshire 
and  New  Somersetshire,  finally  dwindled  down  to  the  present  York.  A 

royal  mast  agent  came  and  marked  the  best  trees  with 
his  broad  arrow  for  the  king’s  ships,  currency  depreci¬ 
ated,  there  were  land  banks,  old  tenor  and  new  tenor. 
York’s  city  was  taken  from  her,  her  county  seat  moved. 

Kings AMust  Agtmt  She  has  known  the  privations  and  hardships  of  pio¬ 
neering,  the  ease  of  boom  days,  the  horrors  of  wars, 
massacres  and  witches,  but  through  it  all  Old  York  has  done  her  bit  and 
come  through  unharmed,  with  only  the  mellowing  effect  that  adversities, 
rightly  met,  give.  Possibly  this  is  better  than  the  other  way  would  have 
been,  and  now  Maine’s  only  witches  are  witch  tapers  to  light  the  way. 


Gundalow — Berwick 
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“Out  of  the  monuments,  names,  words,  proverbs,  traditions,  private 
records  and  evidences,  fragments  of  stories,  passages  of  books  and  the  like, 
we  doe  save  and  recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  Time”. 

—  (Lord  Bacon,  “Advancement  of  Learning”). 


Witch  Taper — Only  Kind  of 
Witchea  in  Maine  Now 


